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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIENCES CON- 
NECTED WITH THE DIFFERENT 
PARTS OF SPEECH. 


It has been observed by everyone that in literature of dif- 
ferent eras, certain words vary in their form, become obsolete, 
and give place to new words, while others remain constant in 
their form. Moreover in the growth of a child’s vocabulary, 
especially when he learns to read, it is noticeable that certain 
words afford him more difficulty than others. Quite aside 
from their length or difficulty of pronunciation, there appear 
to be classes of words which he adopts less readily than others 
into his vocabulary. To these general observations let me add 
one particular instance, that will furnish an illustration of the 
type of difficulty which prompted the investigation. The pas- 
sage in ‘As You Like It’ describing the Seven Ages of Man 
is a familiar one. It will be remembered that the lines de- 
voted to extreme old age run ‘Sans eyes, sans teeth, sans taste, 
sans everything,’ a passage which to me at least is always un- 
pleasant. Although the necessity of a one-syllabled word ex- 
pressing without is obvious, and we all know perfectly well 
what sans means, there is an invariable protest when the pas- 
sage is read against any meddling with the preposition without. 
In spite of the familiarity of the passage, and the usefulness of 
a one-syllable word with this meaning, sams has never been 
adopted into our vocabulary. In fact we have no preposition- 
synonyms or alternatives, while new nouns are introduced 
every day. It was this fact that raised the query: What dif- 
ferentiates the prepositional state of mind from that which 
makes up the meaning of other words. In general, why are 
certain parts of speech easily adopted, while others defy all 
attempts to introduce them? It was from this simple starting 
point that the investigation took its beginning, and although 
departures into various other avenues were made necessary by 
the demands of the subject, the answer to this question in par- 
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2 ELEANOR H. RAYMOND. 


~ ticular was the goal continually kept in mind. The experi- 


ments were made entirely on separate words, not on words in 

a sentence. The latter case would bring in a more complex 

state of affairs, involving much more than the consideration 
of isolated word units which is all that is attempted in this 

paper. 

The first method of approach was to make out several lists 

of words, which comprised different parts of speech allied in 

meaning, and to get introspective information from the subject 

as to how her state of mind varied as she passed from the 

meaning of one word to the next. For instance, entrance, enter, 

in, inner; weight, lift, heavy, under; represent two lists with 
four parts of speech in each. The meanings involve the same 
general set of associations, and yet we have a distinctly differ- 
ent feeling for each word. My idea was, after having got all 
possible introspective notes on what the meaning consisted in 
to my subject, to see if the chronoscope would bring to light 
any difference in reaction time according to the part of speech. 
It might be that prepositions had a longer reaction time, i. ¢., 
that the time necessary to know their meaning would show a 
variation from the time necessary to know the meaning of a 
noun, and that this would explain in part why the former were 
assimilated less easily. This at once brought us to a difficulty. 
My one subject (a senior in Mount Holyoke College), in the 
preliminary trials with a stop-watch, said she had no basis for 
giving a signal when she felt the meaning of a word. There 
were apparently various stages in knowing its meaning. Every 
word given had a familiar sound when first heard. Then 
images came and spread themselves out with more or less 
elaboration, and there was no point when she could say validly: 
“‘T know all that it means.” If she reacted on the first familiar 
sound of the word, the difference between the parts of speech 
would be obliterated. If she waited for more data, what should 
be the arbitrary point at which she decided that enough asso- 
ciations had gathered about it to give it a real meaning? If 
she waited for enough deliberation to decide the question, the 
value of the reaction measurement was void. In general she 
noted what she called three stages in the growth of meaning. 






































EXPERIENCES WITH PARTS OF SPEECH. 3 


(1) A feeling of familiarity with the word, that she would know 
presently what it meant (this stage of word meaning has been 
called Implicit Apprehension by Stout, in his discussion of this 
matter in his Analytic Psychology). (2) She then felt she 
would know how to use it, that is, the actual meaning came 
before (3) the images unrolled themselves in all their variety in 
the third stage. In other words, the images in the third stage, 
seemed sometimes to stay the same for two words of allied 
meaning, whereas she felt at once there was a difference in their 
meaning or their use. Although visual images were always 
present when she attempted to define meaning, they seemed 
arbitrary and not to express its essence. She had, so far as 
she could discriminate, exactly the same visual image for drink 
and for water, i. e., a person drinking water in both cases, 
yet the difference in meaning was evident and remained the 
same with all kinds of voluntary changes of the images. For 
this reason, she felt that the meaning came with the second 
stage. The sound of the word was familiar, and then she knew 
what it meant, that is, she had a peculiar feeling of knowing 
just what to do about it, whereas the images appropriate to the 
occasion (whether pictures, the word written, or what not), 
although present when she attended to them, seemed more or 
less arbitrary. Of course in a sense any idea or any feeling is 
an image, and one might contend that the feeling of knowing 
how to use words was a memory-image of former use or some- 
thing of the sort. But it seems to the writer that such a broad 
use of the word image, applying it to any possible mental state, 
simply vitiates its own particular significance. When image is 
used in this discussion it will refer to reproduced sensations 
whether of sight, hearing, touch, or any other; whereas feelings, 
attitude of like or dislike, tensions, etc., will be designated as 
such. The subject admitted that no definition could be given of 
the word without some visual or auditory images, some special- 
ized associations. But she also insisted she felt what it meant 
before she could define it, even to herself, and that if she waited 
for images to elucidate the feeling, there was uo determining 
where to stop. The more associations she had, the richer the 
significance which was draped on the skeleton, but the skeleton 
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4 ELEANOR H. RAYMOND. 


was already there. Since this difficulty made any chronoscope 
reaction impracticable, we attempted an analysis of just what 
composed those stages in her apprehensions of word-meaning. 
If all words are prefaced by an immediate flush of familiarity, 
in what does this familiar feeling consist? The next portion 
of the discussion must elucidate this point. : 

After having given various words to the subject, all of 
which gave rise to an immediate feeling of familiarity, i. e., 
she had known it before and would again presently, the ques- 
tion arose: Is this familiarity really part of the word meaning, 
or simply the reaction on the human voice speaking, regardless 
of what is said? Indeed when nonsense syllables were given, 
they seemed as familiar to the subject as the others. For a 
moment they were accepted as friends just as the others had 
been, but at once the content of the experience became ‘I don’t 
know what to do with it’ instead of ‘I do know.’ Nevertheless 
there was an appreciable interval during which it was accepted 
because the general articulation and tone were familiar. Al- 
though the subject did not know how to react eventually on the 
syllable, that is, did not know what to do with it, she did know 
how to spell it, to reproduce it, and she was used to that tone 
of the human voice. Since, however, the feeling came equally 
well with words of real significance, foreign language or non- 
sense syllables, it could not be regarded as a part of meaning 
in its strictest sense. When, moreover, the words were spoken 
in a high unnatural tone of voice, this familiar feeling was 
retarded, and a feeling of peculiarity took precedence. After 
this there was the same familiar feeling as before. The famil- 
iar feeling here was apparently aroused by the articulation as 
distinct from the tone of voice. Now since a word to be spoken 
at all must be articulated to some extent, this feeling can never 
be wholly detached from the others. It must always be pres- 
ent to distinguish articulate speech from mere noise, but it 
cannot be regarded as part of the strict meaning, even though 
it is always present. | 

What then did the subject mean by saying she felt what 
it meant before any image was called up? Of course “ what 
it meant,’’ was the very question we were trying to answer, and 
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yet she felt she really grasped its meaning in the second stage 
of the whole word-experience. It was noticeable that the first 
image that usually came, was the written word or the sound 
of it. This image was so invariable that she called it a part 
of the second stage. At any rate, the image of the word itself 
came before any appropriate image of the thing symbolized. 
The ‘image of the word itself, whether written or spoken, was 
invariable, while the images of the things symbolized were 
varied and arbitrary. Apparently part of the psychological 
experience of word-meaning is based on the word itself, apart 
from the thing it stands for. 

The feeling of word meaning is apparently composed of 
knowing how to react on it to some extent. This reaction is 
at its lowest stage when the ability to react is solely to write or 
speak it, or even to give some approximate imitation of it in tone 
or articulation. This knowledge of reaction varies in complexity. 
It may be only slight knowledge of the general nature of reac- 
tion, i. ¢., it is an imperative to do something, although just 
what is not recognized. Or it may be a rich complex of varied 
and discriminating associations. This necessary reaction means 
physiologically that the sound of the word has brought a train 
of associations with it and in going over into its centrifugal dis- 
charges, the number and extent of open channels varies largely. 
If nothing is known of the meaning of the word, but it is 
articulated by the human voice, the feeling of familiarity or 
vague consciousness of meaning (when in truth it has no ulterior 
significance) is merely the general feeling of the organism 
which accompanies the opening of the channels appropriate to 
reproducing the word by speech or writing. If the word was 
too complicated to be reproduced accurately, simply an approxi- 
mate reproduction would be sufficient. There need be no actual 
felt tendency to reproduce, indeed no strain or sensation of any 
kind. But the very sensory stimulus of the sound must have 
some motor discharge before it can become a conscious state. 
The combined discharge of the associated auditory or written 
images which may be with it (more or less distinctly) gives a 
certain balance or set, to consciousness; that balance gives rise 
to its own peculiar feeling; and that feeling is the skeleton of 
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6 ELEANOR H. RAYMOND. 


its so-called meaning. If on receiving the stimulus there was 
not even a reactive tendency to reproduce the word, the last 
vestige of its meaning as a word would be gone. We could 
then in no way distinguish it from mere noise. It might 
have practical significance, it is true, as the crackling of a 
tree would mean a limb was going to fall, or snapping in 
a fire-place would mean the fire had started. But not until 
there is a definite reaction to the sound on its own merits 
(not simply to what it points out) can the sounds or words be 
said to have a meaning. ‘The reactive tendency to the word 
itself in its most barren form, simply the ability and tendency 
to reproduce it, and the feeling that accompanies this particular 
arrangement of open and closed motor channels, constitutes 
the first familiar feeling in the experience of its meaning. The 
meaning of a word is then a shifting term, not always signify- 
ing the same thing. Suppose a word in a foreign language is 
given us, of which we do not know the English equivalent. 
If we have never known it, the reaction is solely on its sound 
per se. Being a human utterance, in customary tone, it has 
a certain color of familiarity, which as we say it over, or have 
a mental image of it written or spoken, gives it a feeling of 
significance from habit. If one had never reproduced a sound 
or held a mental image of it in any way which prompted to re- 
production, it would have no significance as a symbol. In fact 
when a child begins to regard the stream of talk going on 
around him as something which it is in his power to imitate, 
does not the feeling of significance in a symbol begin? Up to 
that time does a word have any meaning as a symbol any 
more than calling chickens or cows has a meaning for them?! 
The sound of ‘co-boss’ or ‘chick chick’ comes to have an in- 
separable connection with food; so do similar sounds with a 
child. When, however, the sound of a word calls up the 
tendency to reproduce it, it comes to have a vestige of sig- 
nificance.? 


What then is the difference between the attempt to repro- 


* Story of My Life, Helen Keller’s first conception of meaning of language 
when she spelled water, p. 316. 


* Stout, Groundwork of Psychology, p. 159 
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duce inarticulate noises such as whistles, squeals, etc., and 
articulate speech? And what of the child who understands 
what is said to him long before he attempts to speak? In the 
case of spoken words a child learns as words those that have 
some invariable accompaniment. The word ‘chair’ is said 
when there is a chair in sight, ‘ gone’ when something has dis- 
appeared from view. ‘That is, the experience with the word 
is double; the word always accompanying the state of conscious- 
ness attendant upon a given experience. The fact of human 
articulation being so constantly attendant upon some ‘ other- 
ness’ of the experience comes to have an aura of its own. The 
very fact of a normal voice articulating something, no matter 
what, has so continually something else to accompany it 
(at first some sensational object, afterwards mental imagery 
of various kinds) that the feeling of otherness becomes in- 
separably attached to the articulating voice, and throughout 
life such a sound brings with it its shadow of significance, a ref- 
erence to something else, even when there is nothing especial 
to point to. The articulate voice per se seems then to have 
a function of pointing, i. e., of leaving us expectant and ready, 
even when there is no content pointed to. Everyone has the 
experience of listening to others conversing in an unknown 
tongue (Chinese laundrymen for instance), where there is not 
the remotest conception of the subject in hand, yet a feeling 
of significance accompanies the flow of uncomprehended talk. 
Those who do not understand French or Italian well enough 
to follow the connection in a play, will leave the theatre with 
the impression of having understood every word said. In 
these cases the expectancy, the pointing consciousness has been 
there, the feeling of otherness or of significance, although there 
was no subsequent content to fill it up. This feeling of famili- 
arity has been given by Stout as the first stage of recognition 
of a known word, as if our familiarity were with that word, 
through our having known it before. I have attempted to show 
that this first impulse of familiarity is not connected with the 
particular word, but with human articulation, since the feeling is 
still there with an unknown or nonsense syllable. If the mean- 
ing of the foreign word has.only been forgotten, and we recall 























































8 ELEANOR H. RAYMOND. 


its equivalent, the expectant or significant ‘set’ of consciousness 
is supplied with a content, and it has a richer meaning. In fact 
some would contend that then only does it begin to have its 
meaning proper. But this feeling of significance in general, 
or ‘otherness’ than itself, is just as true a psychological part 
of the experience. Indeed where can we draw a line marking 
where true meaning begins if we rule out any of the experience? 
It must be all or nothing. Who shall say where actual psycho- 
logical experience of the meaning of a word begins? Does it 
begin with the man who feels it may have significance of some 
kind, being articulated by a. human voice? With him who 
knows itisa Chinese word? With him whoknows it is a Chinese 
noun? With him whoknows it is a Chinese word for an animal ? 
With him who knows it is a Chinese word for a domestic 
animal? With the child who thinks it means some particular 
pet cat? With another who thinks it means all pet cats? Or 
with the man who knows it stands for the whole cat family? - 
Logically of course the meaning would not be there until the 
two parties in the conversation agreed to have it stand for the 
same thing, no matter what that might be, or until the solitary 
thinker always insisted that it symbolize one definite idea 
throughout one course of thought. But psychologically, when 
we are concerned not with its ulterior purpose in a discussion, 
but are merely analysing the word per se to find what distin- 
guishes it from a noise, we must not neglect any part of the 
experience, or strike it out because it is so constant a factor as 
to be habitually overlooked. We stated above that only when 
there was some impulse to reproduce, did we feel, strictly speak- 
ing, a°sound as having symbolic meaning. If, for instance, 
we hear a bee buzzing in the room it means a bee is there; or 
if some one says ‘A bee is buzzing in the room,’ it means 
apparently the same thing. What then is the difference between 
the two? The word ‘buzz’ was originally an imitation of the 
sound. What differentiates it from the imitation of any noise 
which one might attempt to make, and what distinguishes the 
‘meaning’ of the buzzing, when it points to the associated 
memory of the bee as making it, and when a person says it to 
indicate the bee? The essential difference is that the connection 
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between the bee and the buzzing is a non-voluntary, invariable 
one. The buzzing means a bee is in the room, but means so 
quite apart from us. We have no control over the buzz as a 
function of the bee. We may attempt to imitate the sound 
purely to satisfy the tendency to imitate any suggested sound. 
Bat such pure imitation, with nothing beyond it, is not ex- 
pressive of meaning. If, however, someone says to us ‘the 
bee is buzzing’ we recognize a connection between that utter- 
amee and the attending fact, but the connection is not forced 
onus. I[t is voluntary. That is we will the connection in this 
case, and in the other the connection is quite out of our power. 
It would seem that the attempt to reproduce, however imper- 
fectly or inadequately, is the sign of our recognition that it 
is a voluntary and not an inevitable connection. When one 
attempts to reproduce the sound of the cracking limb not in 
mmitation solely, but in the word crack, which points to a cer- 
tam experience, and which the speaker wills to have point to 
something, the symbolic meaning of the sound as a word 
begins. The various sounds then which are made to a child 
m the way of whistles, cluckings, murmurs, etc., since they have 
mo invariable ‘otherness’ to which they point, do not arouse 
a sense of significance. Hence although a child may imitate 
them, they point to nothing further and do not afterward arouse 
the same invariable tendency to look beyond them for a con- 
tent, that the articulate syllable does. They might have done 
so to be sure, and we might have had a language of varied 
whistles in which articulate syllables would have no symbolic 
associations. This, however, is not the case, and the feeling 
of otherness becomes the invariable associate of articulation, 
and the basis of our feeling of familiarity and significance with 
any syllable. ‘This otherness may then be of two kinds, non- 
voluntary or voluntary, and we see that until there is a tendency 
to reproduce in some fashion, the connection is just as inevita- 
ble and non-voluntary between a fire and the word fire, as 
between the fire and its snapping. We may say then in 
summarizing that there is reproduction without symbolism in 
bare imitation, since the sound in this case does not point 
beyond itself, but stands on its own merits. Or there may be 
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10 ELEANOR H. RAYMOND. 


a pointing beyond itself without symbolism, when there is in- 
evitable, non-voluntary association as when the sound of rush- 
ing water calls up the idea of water. Until a child has caught 
the trick of trying to reproduce a word, it would seem con- 
nected with its object in the same way as the latter. When 
it tries to make the word while thinking of the object, it finds 
it, or makes it an object of its own will, and symbolism or ‘nean- 
ing begins. 

It seems important to emphasize this necessity of a sound 
being regarded as the expression of some will before it can 
call up the necessary state of consciousness in us which we call 
meaning or significance. I remember as a child the click of 
machinery on a train sounded to me like the articulated word 
“develop.” Although I cannot get the illusion now at all, it 
seemed perfectly enunciated to me, and yet it had no significance 
to me any more than any other sound of machinery, because I 
did not recognize it as an expression of any will either my 
own or anyone’s else. On the other hand, when my playmates 
invented cipher languages which I could not understand, they 
seemed significant nevertheless, because I recognized them as ex- 
pressions of their wills. Moreover the last point to which this 
symbolic state of mind without any content could be stretched, 
was reached when we conversed together in syllables which 
meant nothing to any of us. These syllables were absolutely 
devoid of content or purpose, but since we were articulating 
them, the customary feeling of significance or pointing beyond, 
which habitually accompanies rational conversation, was trans- 
ferred to them, and they seemed meaningful because expressive 
of ourselves. I do not mean we arrive at this through rea- 
soning; it is an immediate experience. When a baby by chance 
enunciates some syllables that have a place in the language, 
they have no more meaning for me than if they did not happen 
to be in the language, because I do not feel that it is expressing 
itself. In a similar way the wandering phrases of a person in 
sleep, in so far as I feel he is not controlling them voluntarily, 
have no meaning. That is, in so far as I look upon the baby 
or the feeble-minded person as a ‘thing’ in the same sense as 
the machinery of the train, their syllables have no significance 
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whatever. In so far as they sound so much like the human 
voice, that the illusion of their expression of a will is strong, 
even though I know that it is really an illusion, just so far 
are they accompanied by the ghostly feeling of significance, 
the pointing beyond to another intelligence. While in the pres- 
ence of a normal person of alien tongue, though his language 
be of the most grotesque syllables, and the meaning he tries 
to convey be quite without content for me, yet I meet his 
words and clothe them with all the warmth of my habitual 
feeling of significance into the spoken word, because I recognize 
it as a human expression of will. If I did not, there would be 
no difference between my attitude in face of him and in the 
face of a running brook that babbles because it must, not 
because it will. 

The purpose of this paper was, as I stated.at the beginning, 
to discuss the difference in our mental experience which made 
up the feeling for the different parts of speech. We found 
it necessary at first to analyze the nature of the reaction toward 
speech in general—we will now consider the specific differences 
as they come out in the subject’s introspection. 

I will go over the different parts of speech as we tried them. 
It will be seen that nouns can be described in terms of single 
images for instance, while a preposition could only be explained 
in a phrase of more or less complexity. If the subject, there- 
fore, waited to make a clear statement to herself after each 
word, she could describe the noun-feeling in fewer. words than 
the preposition, but she insisted she felt the meaning of the 
preposition so that she could use it, even before she could give 
an account of it. I took a noun, verb, adjective and preposi- 
tion somewhat allied in associations, to find as one was spoken 
after the other, how the state of mind in face of them changed. 
In this way, since they had many features alike, those that were 
different would be the more significant. 


Nouns. 


Knife.—Images of knives. Slight tension as if to use knife. 


This is very slight, however, and only seems to supplement 
images. 
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12 ELEANOR H. RAYMOND. 





Song.—Word written comes first. Then picture of some ome 
singing, with emphasis on hearing it, i. e., passive reception. 

W eight—Sees word written and has vague feeling of herself 
as a ponderous body. 

Joke.—Couldn’t detect actual tendency to laugh, but expansive 
feeling came with image of written word. 

Book.—Image of books—pasive reception of stimulation whicls 
seems outside herself, not intimate. 

W ater.—Passive looking at stream. Meaning seems to arise 
from filling a place in consciousness already waiting for it 


VERBS. 


Cut.—Impulse to cut with feeling of purpose. No image of 
the object of the verb, bare feeling of sharp cleavage of 
some kind with additional feeling of being purposeful agemt 
or someone’s being so. 

Sing.—Saw word written. No impulse to sing, but in the image 
of singing person, the emphasis was put on act of domg 
it rather than hearing it. Active feeling. 

Lift—Feeling of weight, but less heavy than with weight, and 
more localized. There is was oppression in general, here, 
more definite in localization. 

Laugh.—More definite adjustment than to joke. That was 
vague and unlocalized. This coincides with preliminary 
preparation to a voluntary laugh. 

Read.—Feeling of herself somehow as agent in connection with 
book images. 

Drink.—Some tension in mouth and throat. Can’t tell whether 
due to meaning of or impulse to say it. Afterwards image 
of it written and of person drinking. 

Drank.—Same image as before. Not active this time, no im- 
pulse to drink. 


ADJECTIVES. 
Sharp.—Quicker response to word than to knife. The latter’s 
meaning seemed more diffused and depended more on visual 
images. Sharp has no image except written word, but 
there is motor response in cringe. There is slight tendency 
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EXPERIENCES WITH PARTS OF SPEECH. 13 


the same way after knife, but there it is only one of various 
associations and doesn’t seem demanded, while for sharp 
the cringe is demanded as essential to its meaning—consti- 
tutes most of it. It is impossible to think sharpness when 
utterly relaxed. Sharp has not the purpose in view that 
the verb has. It is a reaction without purpose but with a 
decided feeling tone. 

Sweet.—No image except word written, but slight smirk, espe- 
cially when several phrases with the word in it are used. 
This is partly due to such a position of the mouth being 
necessary to say the word. 

Heavy.—Image of written word. A more all-around feeling 
than weight or lift. The adjective seems more ‘ intimate,’ 
to come closer home than allied words, although weight has 
an almost adjectival significance and reaction to it is quite 
similar. 

Funny.—Meaning comes with written image. ‘ Broader’ feel- 
ing than joke or laugh. Not so definitely localized. It 
seems to involve the whole person, but not in any definite 
way. More diffused and spread out. 

Dull.—Stupid smothered feeling. 

W et—Only image beside written word was dampness in the 
mouth. 

Quick.—Sharp tension, especially when word is spoken quickly. 
‘Broad’ feeling. Vague tendency toward something, but 


no image except written word. Tension without any pur- 
‘pose. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


Under.—Whole self involved in a tension toward something 
above it. Darkness overhead but not pressure. Weight 
had feeling of ‘herself as buik’ for a content. Under 
refers to something outside herself. Slightly more localized 
in strain than of. 

Through.—Vaguest impulse of whole self forward. No def- 
nition of purpose. Calls up other associations to complete 
its meaning, i. ¢., the thing passed through. But by itself no 
content or purpose, only forward tension. 
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About.—Question whether any meaning at all is connected 
with these prepositions until some other associations are 
called up. May be only the feeling of familiarity with 
the sound. At most there is a diffused feeling of the whole 
self being about something, or something about it, i. e., 
mere juxtaposition or concern with. No localization of 
effort and no purpose. 

Feeling of tendency of spreading out. No image but 
written word. 
ADVERBS. 


Sharply.—Not as intimate as sharp. Different significance than 
sharp. Figurative—not so localized. It points beyond to 
an action, but with less keenly felt force. 

Sweetly.—Points beyond to an action, but word has figurative 
significance. It doesn’t have an immediate sense quality 
as does the adjective, but involves some kind of judgment 
as an action. It seems farther off, not so closely associated 
with the self. 

Heavily.—Felt in terms of someone’s else action, while the 
adjective was in terms of herself as a ponderous body. 
Adverb more in terms of sound and motion as applied to 
an action, while the adjective was in terms of pressure. 

Stupidly—Farther away from herself than stupid. It seems 
to involve a judgment that something was done in a stupid 
way, but not an immediate feeling of dullness and inertness 
as was involved in the adjective wholly in terms of being 
a spectator or judge of someone’s else action. 

Quickly.—Feels in terms of action of someone else. It points 
to an action viewed and judged, but herself passive. 


PRONOUNS. 


He.—This leaves one in a state of suspense, of looking for- 
ward to some definite content. ‘The man’ involves the 
association of various qualities that go to make up our con- 
ception of and attitude towards men in general. “He” 
consists mainly in its pointing toward some man in particu- 
lar. The very use of the word indicates some special in- 
dividual in mind, and although it has no definite content, it 
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has for its function to point to a definite individual.' 
The proper name supplies definite content: The pronoun 
points to definite content and one feels that the next moment 
he will know ‘Whom.’ While the noun ‘man’ involves no 
attitude toward the individual with his personal peculiari- 
| ties but to the type, ‘He’ has therefore a much richer re- 
action. There are expectant possibilities that will soon be 
realized in definiteness. It involves the certainty of an 
answer to the question ‘Who?’ This poise on the question 
and expectancy of answer is characteristic of the different 
pronouns. 
The unclassified words of Yes and No can only be expressed 
in terms of action. We cannot think yes while shaking the 
\ head and going through the attitude of repulsion. The same 
is true of interjections such as lo, hark, etc. 
What then are the general facts we gain from such a survey 
of reaction to different parts of speech? 

When words are spoken separately without content, there 
is an invariable image of the word written or else an auditory 
image preparatory to saying it. ‘This confirms our conclusion 
ee that the tendency to reproduce is a necessity if we are to appre- 

ciate the sound as having symbolic meaning. In a spoken sen- 
tence where the phrase as a whole is taken as the unit,further 
a analysis would be necessary and modification of this statement. 
In that case, some purpose of the dialog as a whole, takes the 
place of the pure detached significance of word units, which is 
the only matter under discussion at present. 
To begin with the nouns: It would seem that with the noun, 
} the written image is only one of a number of different associated 
images that constitute the meaning for us. In the case of knife VY 
for instance there comes an image of some particular knife 
(the one probably most often used by the subject) plus the 
association of cutting, plus as many images of other knives or 
circumstances connected with them as may happen to come up. 
The meaning knife is the only one that can fill the gap towards 
which all these associations point, and moreover it is the con- 
stant associated factor of what we should do with the object 


a ee 








? Miller, Relation of Function and Content in Mental Phenomena. 
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in question that binds,together the different associations. In 
other words it is a constant attitude binding together a variety 
of images, which make up the meaning of the noun. 

Achild who has never been allowed to use a knife, and does 
not have associations relating to its cutting capacity can never- 
theless attach a meaning to the word by some other constant 
attitude—something to play with, something to steer clear of. 
In so far as, knowing nothing of its cutting function, closed pen 
knives mean objects to play with and carving knives mean some- 
thing not to touch, the two attitudes make the same expression 
into two distinct words for him. They have no more in com- 
mon simply because denoted by the same syllable than do stock; 
the article of neckwear; the goods a merchant has on hand; and 
the cattle upon a thousand hills. In any of these cases, how- 
ever disparate the image may happen to be, whether pen knives 
or those used in quarrying stone, it is the constancy of the asso- 
ciated functional activity which binds the meaning. Any noun 
must involve some kind of motor attitude toward it. Whether 
it is the attitude in which the rest of the world would agree with 
us is immaterial (as when the moon means to a child an object 
to clutch at and to us a heavenly body) so long as it calls up 
some constant response in us. This constancy of response is 
all that ties.the various images together and makes one word 
do for all. Otherwise a symbol for each would be necessary. 

We have seen that some appropriate and constant attitude 
towards the object is necessary as one of the noun associations. 
Is it also necessary to have some sense image? Could one know 
the meaning of knife, bereft of every image except the motor 
tendency to cut? Such exclusive insistence on the function of 
the knife would deprive it of most of its noun significance and 
it would become more like an abstract phrase, ‘something to 
cut with.’ The very experience of a concrete noun involves 
associated images. It is the part of speech devoted to that uni- 
versal habit of mental imagery especially visual. As soon as 
we ignore our images or for some reason have but few, our 
vocabulary is impoverished of concrete nouns. We may get 
on in conversation and in thought, but the psychological ‘ noun’ 
state of mind becomes poorer. There would be a differ- 
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ence, however, between the meaning of the noun ‘knife’ and 
the verbal-noun ‘cutting’ even for one to whom the former 
brought no distinct images. The verbal noun necessitates the 
response toward something in the act of carrying out a purpose, 
although it need not and in fact seldom did (with my subject) 
involve the self as agent. The noun, although it involves as one 
of its necessary associations the knowledge of what it is for (at 
least what it is for so far as we are concerned), i. ¢., what 
is. our necessary attitude toward it, does not involve our atti- 
tude toward it as actually carrying out that function. In the 
case of the two words we have been using, we can feel the 
change from one to the other. ‘Knife’ involves to most of. us 
the picture of whatever knife may happen to come, an auditory 
or visual image of the word, bound together by a feeling of 
harmony in the present attitude with the attitude before any 
actual sharp blade used for cutting. Thus the more or less 
rich associations which point to this word, plus the connecting 
link of what we would do if it were present, bring about a char- 
acteristic feeling, and that feeling is the meaning of the word. 
I am not using the knife, no one is; the association of its funz- 
tion is simply a passive knowledge of a functional possibility. 
With the verbal noun ‘cutting’ there is this difference. The 
function is no longer a possibility, but is being carried out. We 
may still feel no impulse to do it ourselves, i. ¢., our attitude 
is passive, but it is as a spectator of something carrying out a 
purpose, instead of something that is only able to do so. There 
is in this’ case a cluster of associations more or less varied ac- 
cording to the individual, but the essential point here is the 
attitude toward an active purpose going onatthe moment. The 
verbal noun may not indicate action (as in the case of *‘ resting’ 
or ‘lying’), but at any rate a purpose is being carried out, and 
it points to an agent, although with the noun the fact of agency 
was not involved. In general, the characteristic feeling of 
‘nounness’ is of passive surveyance of means, without implica- 
tion of end, or ourselves or anyone as agent, although the func- 
tional possibility of the object or idea in question is one of the 
associations (and a necessary one) that goes to make up the 
characteristic state of mind. The verbal noun does not have as 
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many associations, but the characteristic state of mind is made 
up of the attitude appropriate to something or someone carry- 
ing out a purpose. Some present purposive functioning with the 
implication of an agent, makes up the ‘ verbal nounness,’ while 
other associations give the particular color to the word. The 
attitude here makes up more of the word meaning than with 
the noun. ‘There it was only one of a complex of associations; 
here it is the principal one about which the others cluster. As 
in the other cases, images of some kind, as well as appropriate 
attitude are necessary, it is a question of emphasis on their rela- 
tive importance which decides. It is an interesting variation of 
it first as a noun and then by adding, ing, to view it as a verbal 
noun. For instance, the change from saying ‘ flum’ to ‘ flum- 
ming’ although both are without specific content, may still 
emphasize the characteristic verbal noun state of mind. Thatis, 
through constant association of this ending with a verbal noun, 
we still have a diffused feeling that someone or something is 
carrying out his purpose to ‘ flum’ whatever that may be, while 
the noun associations are restricted to the word written or an 
auditory image or impulse to say it, and we feel we only need 
to know what to do with ‘flum’ to adopt it at once into the 
language. It is noticeable that ‘verbal nounness’ has more of 
a skeleton than a concrete noun. ‘The latter needs more con- 
tent in the way of images than the former, while ‘ verbal noun- 
ness’ as the state of witnessing some purposive functioning has 
a sturdy structure before any special content is given it. 

In what respect does a verb.differ from the parts of speech 
already discussed? When different verbs were spoken to the 
subject, without the infinitive preposition to, they naturally came 
with the force of an imperative.’ So that this feature of the 
word was especially emphasized. In almost every case with a 
verb, there was a definite impulse to carry out the suggested 
action, although occasionally there was an image of another 
person performing the act and of herself as spectator. With 
the verb there was much more tendency to consider one’s 
self as agent carrying out a specific localized purpose, doing 


* Dugald Stewart, Phil. of Human Mind. 
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it and getting done, while with the verbal noun, since the 
puipose was not fully carried out but continuously being done, 
it was naturally viewed from the outside as a state of pur- 
posive functioning, instead of an actual fulfilling of the pur- 
pose by one act. In the case of “drinking” one feels the 
attitude appropriate to viewing someone continuously carrying 
out the purpose to drink, although the end is not accomplished. 
There is no finality about it, and for this reason the attitude is 
more apt to be that of a spectator than an actor. With the 
verb, the attitude changes to that of a specific purpose accom- 
plished. That is, there is not only purposive functioning of an 
agent toward an end, but the end is accomplished. Hence there 
is more of a tendency to feel it in terms of one’s self. An act 
of will accomplished is more intimate than one operating but 
not attaining its end. Always operative, it becomes a state not 
an act, and although the purpose is implied in it, since it is never 
finished, we are more apt to feel it in terms of someone’s else 
performance. With the verb, an end carried out is consonant 
with one whole voluntary life, and the tendency is to respond 
by some appropriate motor image or impulse, which indeed 
makes up the meaning of the word for us. A purposive action 
with the self as agent and with the end accomplished is charac- 
teristic of the verb. The verb may have a variety of images 
but the motor one of carrying out the act is the usual one, 
although the image of the agent is often someone else than 
the person himself. This is especially true in verbs represent- 
ing actions not customarily carried out (steal, kill). Here 
the meaning may be solely in terms of one’s attitude-in view of 
someone else doing the act, although the implication of effective 
agency is present in either case. The question of possible dif- 
ference between transitive and intransitive verbs will be touched 
upon later. 

Adjectives are the next forms we shall analyze. Ad- 
jectives seem to be more intimate, more personal words than 
any yet given. Several phrases were used by the subject in ex- 
planation such as ‘ broader feeling than noun’ ‘seems to spread 
over the whole of me,’ and it was noticeable that almost in- 
variably some feeling-tone was connected with the adjective. 
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Although the adjectives were thought of as applying to some- 
thing else, the meaning was felt in terms of their effect on the 
person. Thus, in all the phrases ‘sharp wind,’ ‘sharp knife,’ 
‘sharp rebuke,’ ‘sharp pain,’ the abiding sense of sharp, al- 
though applied to different objects, meant a subjective cringe. 
The likeness of all these various nouns was solely in the fact 
that they produced the same kind of a shiver. The adjective 
state of mind is composed of a definite qualitative content. It 
involves no purposive action, no feeling of the self as agent and 
acting toward an end or of anything else doing so. It is con- 
cerned with subjective reaction regardless of what it acts on or 
any end to be accomplished. The adjective has the function of 
pointing beyond itself to the fact of qualifying something. 
Adjectives differ in this respect, some referring to elemental 
sense qualities or to immediate judgment,-have a very rich 
content and little of the character of pointing beyond. On 
the other hand, adjectives which merely express the abstract 
qualities of external things such as oaken, wooden, iron, etc., 
are so devoid of individual content, that they do nothing but 
point to the noun whose qualities they express. Thus the point- 
ing character is true in varied degree of all adjectives, while 
those which have it to the largest degree, have nothing to ex- 
press as different from the noun. Adjectives of this class have 
the adjective form of qualification, while they really are more 
like nouns. That is, the form is that of an adjective but the con- 
tent isthatofanoun. With the other adjectives expressing sense- 
qualities, judgments, etc., we can only feel them in immediate 
terms of subjective reaction and although we apply the term to 
an external object, the word gets its significance from a subjec- 
tive feeling which we transfer to it. Here the distinct function 
of an adjective as pointing beyond, is less noticeable since it has 
such a rich content of its own. The one type is adjective in 
form, the other more especially in content. It is noticeable, 
moreover, in this connection that the adjectives are popularly 
supposed to have opposites, and that one cannot feel the mean- 


ing of both at once. Thus hard and soft, wet and dry, good 
and bad, fast and slow, etc., commonly express opposites, while 


nouns, pronouns, verbs or verbal nouns cannot do so. There. 
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can be no opposites in objects, neither can there be opposites in 
most actions, except to do or not to do them. Walking and 
running are no more opposite than walking and sitting still, or 
walking and riding. In these cases the only possible opposites 
are walking and not walking. For any act so complicated as 
walking, no other act could be found which in every respect used 
the opposite set_of muscles. How does the case differ with 
adjectives? It will be noticed in the first place that it is not 
altogether different with adjectives in respect to their opposi- 
tion. For instance we do not feel any opposition between ulti-. 
mate sense qualities, blue and red, green or yellow, neither—is 
sweet opposite from sour any more than bitter. We cannot 
indeed say that hot and cold as bare sense qualities are opposite, 
nor is the awareness of pain opposite to anything. In other 
words, in dealing with qualities or sensations (as Professor 
Miinsterburg has pointed out!) there is no question of oppo- 
sition, it is only when we will have more or less of them that the 
question of opposition arises. This is the only possible opposi- 
tion between two ideas—I want it or I don’t want it, I accept or 
I resist it. Accepting one thing I preclude the possibility of 
rejecting it at the same time. In so far as some judgment is 
passed upon them, two things are opposite, we will have them 
or we won’t—in no other respect can they be opposite. In the 
case of running, to be sure, the act does preclude the practical 
possibility of sitting down, of playing the piano, or of going to 
sleep, but this exclusion of possibilities does not oppose them. 
It is only when we say ‘I will’ or ‘I will not’ that opposition 
begins. With adjectives, moreover, since we have seen there 
can be no opposition in qualitative difference of feeling (and it 
is this that makes up the adjective state of mind) why is it that 
there is this popular opposition of adjective states? It is be- 
cause such an intimate character is taken on by the adjective 
state of mind especially by those adjectives connected--with 
abstract nouns, expressing as they do the qualitative differences 
of our language, that there is likely to be some affective coloring 
of the word experience. In so far as there is such, they are 
opposed. Moreover, in so far as there is the opposition of 


* Grundziige der Psychologie, p. 51. 
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expansion and contraction with two words, they can be classed 
roughly as opposites, although this will not always stand the 
test of analysis. [here was a distinction brought out by the 
subject, which referred to certain adjectives being ‘broad’ or 
‘diffused.’ She could not tell just what she meant by this 
except that adjectives more than other words seemed to in- 
ye volve the whole self, and moreover certain adjectives did this 
A more than others. Now it is plain that only states which seem 
ih to involve the whole person can be called opposites. We 
found that blue and green simply being eye stimulations, could 
not be called opposites. 'We may like the blue and detest 
the green, and in that case the like and.dislike are opposites, but 
‘ the two colors remain amicably side by side. With white and 
black, there is some difference since brightness and absence of 
brightness bring about an opposite effect of expansion and con- 
traction. With taste, sweet and sour have been habitually 
opposed, because the one implies a receptive relaxed attitude 
and the other an attitude of contraction and repulsion. Only 
in so far as this affection of the body as a whole is taken into | 
consideration can sweet and sour be called opposite. Such ad- 
jectives as loud and soft or hard and soft, or rough and smooth, 
affect us more intimately than visual objects. ‘They must come A 
more closely home and hence arouse throughout some character- | | 
istic resistance or acceptance, and only in so far as they do this | 
is there any meaning in their being termed opposites. In 
—other words, any adjective which means the combined qualita- 
tive result of various sensations or muscular reactions, so that- 
in some way the whole person is involved, either in accepting 
or rejecting, or in action with or without hindrance, such an 
adjective can have an opposite. Any sense quality definitely 
localized cannot have an opposite, although we may have likes 
and dislikes in regard to it. Any general state involving the 
whole person may also have an opposite, in terms of an opposed 
system of contraction or expansion, without opposition of feel- 
ing tone, i. ¢., | may enjoy the resistance of the rough object, 
or the cramp of the low, although I feel it in terms of con- i 
traction in both cases. In proportion as a sensation is simple, 
it has so many different from it, that none could be called oppo- | 
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site. For instance any color would -have~all the other colors 
to reckon with, as well as all the other sensation-qualities for 
however violent the like or dislike might be, that is not enough 
in itself to bring about this classification as opposites. ~As-the 


different sensations combine and bring about a combinational _ 


reaction which is more and more complex, and involves more 
and more of the person, opposition becomes possible. 

~It is noticeable that in proportion as the adjective quality 
is simple and sharply localized, we tend, in hearing the word, 
to apply it to something external. This is true especially with 
visual qualities, and with others in so far as we can localize them 
clearly. When, however, there is no sharp localization, the 
quality is felt more especially in terms of one self. Round-or 
square, for instance, can only be imagined in terms of sight 
or touch. In either of these cases we do not or cannot imagine 
them as affecting our whole persons, hence there is no opposite 
and we feel the adjectives in terms of an outside object. Hot 
and cold on the other hand are not localized definitely. We 
do not feel in terms of our separate temperature spots, we re- 
spond all over our skin, and therefore we feel hot and cold 
in terms of opposed expansion and contraction, and we feel it 
in terms of ourself. 

_We find then that the adjective function in general is that 
of expressing the intimate effect of stimuli on organism and 
at the same time of pointing to an object.as possessing these 
qualities, and it is more likely than the other parts of speech to 
have an affective coloring. It must, if it has any meaning apart 
from its noun, have a definite content, which may be in terms 
of elemental sensations or of the reaction subsequent to these 
sensations, or a combination of both. When the whole person 
is felt as involved in the reaction and the sensational content is 
diffused over enough area, we classify the qualities as opposites, 
because of the opposite reaction they call up. Such adjective 
qualities are apt to be felt in terms of the self as experiencing 
them, instead of in terms of external objects. When, however, 
the stimuli are localized, and do not seem to affect our whole 
sensitive surface, the adjective qualities tend more to have their 
meaning as applied to something else, and we do not oppose 
them. 
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What shall we say then of preposition’? These seem to have 


the characteristic feature of the adjective in that many of them 
are found in opposed pairs, out and in, to and from, etc., but 
they certainly do not have, as do adjectives, an affective coloring. 
They seem singularly barren of any content at first, and an at- 
tempt to analyze the prepositional states of mind seems dis- 
couraging. ‘Thus the dictionary definitions of the preposition 
with as ‘Expressing relation of intimate connection,’ and of, 
as ‘ Associated or connected with in some relation’ are plainly 
inadequate to give one who did not know the word, an idea of its 
meaning. The words we have already considered (with the 
exception of the pronouns) have other words more or less 
synonymous, in which their meaning may be expressed by way 
of definition. But there are no synonyms for prepositions, and 
no other words which could be substituted in the case of any 
of them with any approach to sense. I might say for instance 
‘He shed tears’ ‘he wept’ or ‘he cried’ and convey essentially 
the same meaning in every case. But what could I substitute 
for the preposition ‘with’ in ‘Come with me’? Anything but 
with, would mean something totally different, and yet how 
can I define with? The prepositions are notoriously more diff- 
cult to teach children in reading than the other words and they 
are usually the last they learn to speak. There seems to be 
no other way of expressing the meaning of prepositions than by 
tensions of various kinds. One cannot define them in terms 
of anything, because there is nothing else to them but.a variety. 
of muscular tensions, which when no other words are given 
with them is quite without ideational content. This tension 
is not localized as with verbs, in any special part of the body, 
neither does it have as with verbs any purpose. As the subject 
herself expressed it (in the case of in) ‘there seems to be a 
bare huddle without any purpose in view.’ All the different 
prepositions can be expressed by some variety of ‘ huddle,’ and 
indeed that is the only way they can be expressed and have any 
significance. It is because they have no meaning in anything 
beside this tension, that a dictionary has such difficulty in putting 
the meaning into words. A definition necessarily expresses one 
thing in terms of another. The ‘other’ in the case of verbs, 
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would be a description of a type of action similar in kind to the 
first, and bringing the same results. A noun definition would 
describe a similar object to the one defined, and one that per- 
formed the same function. An adjective definition would give 
other adjectives that brought us in general into the same state of 
approval or disapproval, of reception or resistance, or muscular 
preparation as the one in question. In the case of ultimate 
sense qualities it could only give the physical stimulus which 
would bring about the sensation. With a pronoun the mean- 
ing could easily be given as a word which stood for any noun 
that we intended it to stand for. But with a preposition 
there is a difference. We cannot define it in terms of things 
having similar purposes or ends in view, for a preposition im- 
plies no purpose until linked with an object. It cannot be 
defined in terms of similar objects, for a preposition stands for 
no external object. It cannot be defined in terms of words 
which bring us into the same affective state or attitude of judg- 
ment, for it has no coloring of this kind. Its only content in 
fact is a certain tension or motor impulse, which has no purpose, 
significance, affective tone, nor feeling of will or agency. It is 
as the subject said ‘a purposeless huddle’ with a dumb pointing 
beyond of attachment to something else. Some prepositions 
are expressed by definite expansion or contraction of the whole 
person. For instance in and out have no content except as con- 
tractive and expansive tendency respectively, with a feeling in 
both cases of something else as concerned in the experience. 
That is I am vaguely conscious of crouching or getting free in 
regard to something, although I have no idea of what, and it 
is immaterial for the meaning of the word that I should. With 
means intimate reception of something; of is a vague diffused 
feeling of possessing or being possessed by, i. ¢., motion toward 
an invisible something. In any of these cases, the only real 
content of the experience arrives when some definite image is 
added. But there is some variation of tensions for each preposi- 
tion in respect to the unknown object to which it points in the 
background, and although it is felt distinctly in terms of one’s 
self, it is not as an agent with any aim in view, but simply ex- 
presses the various ways in which the person and the world can 
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relate themselves. They express the simple attitude qualities, 


just as blue, green and red represent the simple color qualities, 


and warm and cold the simple qualities of temperature. We 
afterwards combine these simple qualities, color for instance, in 
various ways and then can define those combinations in terms 
of the simpler. But to define the elemental color qualities in 
any other terms but their own is impossible. So with attitude 
qualities. We are in relation with the world in every variety 
and combination of withness, withoutness, to and fromness, 
aboutness, etc., according to the end we have in view, or that 
others have for us. We can analyze and decompose these rela- 
tions into the elemental qualities of attitude or relation, and 
beyond that we cannot go any fmore than we can define ‘blue’ 
in terms of anything other than itself, except the ether waves 
which are its physical equivalent. The reason that a child does 
not feel prepositions or adopt them is therefore plain. He 
does not separate himself distinctly from the world, nor ex- 
ternal objects from each other. If he feels a preposition it is 
not as something separate from the noun. That is, he says 
the noun and supplies the with or without, etc., by his action, 
identifying that attitude for the time with the noun. To feel 
the preposition alone, involves an abstraction of one thing 
from another, for the preposition expresses the elemental char- 
acter of the relation existing between them. Since a child does 
not abstract himself, or the different parts of the situation from 
each other, his prepositions are only felt as parts of the noun. 
That is, on would only be felt in particular cases such as apple- 
on-table, or ball-on-chair. The elemental character of the on, 
as distinct from the two things related is too abstract for him. 
He colors the noun with the appropriate prepositional relation 
quality, and only learns the relation is apart from the object 
at a later stage in his development. There is a similar diffi- 
culty for him in abstracting any elemental sensitive quality 
but it is more noticeable in the case of the elemental attitudes 
of the prepositions. To have abstract relation there must be 
two things, while in case of the abstract sensitive elements 
there need be only one. For instance, a child in learning the 
quality of ‘blue,’ does not have to abstract himself from the 
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object. His notion of himself as different from the object in 


question may be entirely wanting. The only idea is blueness, 
and although there is some difficulty at first in abstracting that 
quality from the particular object, the abstraction can be reached 
giving a number of different objects with only the one quality in 
common. With the preposition ‘on’ there are two things to be 
kept apart in his mind; either himself and some other thing, or 
two objects. While the number of objects to be considered in- 
creases in arithmetic ratio, the difficulty of determining what 
is to be noticed in the relation between them increases in geo- 
metrical ratio. While any object may arouse only a limited 
number of sensitive qualities, its relations become very com- 
plex when it is put in connection with something else. The 
book is on the table, but so is the table under the book, both 
are away from the child; and in trying to explain to him 
the meaning of the particular relation on, he confuses it with 
the act of putting it there, with the question why it was put 
there, and many others. One can never point to one thing 
as illustrating a preposition in itself. It needs two to illustrate. 
Moreover a further abstraction is necessary. The two things 
related, while both have to be kept in mind, are not in the same 
relation to each, i. e., while the book is on the table, the table 
is not on the book. The child in the case of two blue objects 
can abstract the blue quality, because it is the only feature the 
two have in conimon, and he needs then only to fasten its atten- 
tion on the one quality of blueness. With the preposition on he 
must’not only keep the two objects in mind as separate, but he 
must also recognize the relation between them as exactly opposite 
according to which object he considers. If he thinks of himself 
on the table, he is on as regards the table, but the table is under 
as regards him. To a mind as yet hardly able to distinguish 
himself ‘as other than the thing he touches’ it is no wonder 
that such a complicated state of abstraction is impossible. As 
I said before, what prepositional meaning he gets is merely 
as a modification of the other words supplied by appropriate 
action. 7 

~Adverbs.—It remains for us to consider the special differ- 
entia of adverbs. It will have been observed in the introspec- 
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tion given on the adverbs (which were allied in meaning to 
the list of adjectives) that a uniform difference in character 
was present. There was a distinct feeling, as each adverb was 
spoken after its allied adjective, of the meaning moving away 
from the subject. It seemed in every case less intimate, less 
highly colored; it takes on more the character of a judg- 
ment, a comment, on the action of something else, than an 
impression of an immediate feeling in terms of one’s self. It 
will be seen at once that in certain cases this must be true. All 
the adjectives which apply to elemental sensations of sight, 
sound, taste, smell, temperature or pressure, express immediate 
sensitive qualities. [hese cannot be defined in terms of any- 
thing else, or be understood unless the observer has experienced 
them himself. These, moreover, refer to bare sensitive quali- 
ties with no action, no purpose involved. There can be no 
meaning in such adjectives made into adverbs, but a figurative 
meaning. ‘That is ‘to sing sweetly’ is to sing in such a way 
as to put us into approximately the same state of mind as a 
sweet substance does. Its whole meaning is based on its pro- 
ducing a reaction similar to that produced by the adjective. But 
the first essence of the sensation ‘ sweet’ is not there, it is second- 
hand. ‘The action has not the quality sweet in its real sense, but 
only produces eventually in us the same state of mind. It there- 
fore has lost the vigorous immediate sense quality of the adjec- 
tive. Moreover, every one thinks of his own action in terms of 
motive or purpose, not in terms of its appearance. Therefore 
an adverb of this kind being used figuratively to express an 
apparent quality of the action, we tend to feel in terms of 
some one else rather than ourselves. The subject felt herself 
as the passive spectator of an action, which she called sweet. 
She could feel sweet in terms of herself, she must in fact, but 
since sweetly, referring to action, necessitated a figurative use 
of the word, it involved a judgment on action, not a motive, 
and she felt in terms of viewing some one else. ‘This.observa- 
tion held true for sharply and heavily. Sharp involved a 
cringe, as of herself receiving a sharp stimulus; sharply was 
felt in terms of someone else saying or doing something, which 
affected her as a sharp instrument would. Heavy was felt 
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in terms of herself as a ponderous body; heavily pointed to 
some action that sounded or looked heavy, with only a faint 
coloring of pressure. This change of the sense involved, was 
probably due to the fact that the active purpose of someone else 
is more likely to reach us in terms of sound and sight than in 
pressure. With pressure words one would have to be involved 
very closely one’s self to get their significance, and since the 
adverbial form is of itself less intimate in character, the ten- 
dency is to feel such adverbs in terms of sense qualities, through 
which one could receive an impression of the action of another 
(i. e., sight or sound). It would seem then that adjectives 
expressing sensation elements involved no judgment in their 
meaning. We accept the stimulus, and give a name_to the 
quality of the sensation, and this sensation can be defined no 
further except to point to the stimulating object. That is the 
last resort. If someone does not know what we mean by 
sweet, all we can do is to give something sweet to taste, and 
say ‘taste for yourself.’ Whatever sensation he got from the 
same stimulus we siiould have to call by the same name event- 
ually, although we are forever debarred from finding out 
whether we really have the same sensation qualities. There is 
then an objective standard for our sensitive qualities as ex- 
pressed in adjectives. But when it comes to the allied adverbs, 
their_content is not immediate but secondhand. We cannot 
point to an objective standard, we can only say that it is 
our judgment ‘that she sang sweetly.’ If anyone chooses 
to differ; that is if his state of mind in the presence of the 
song was not similar to that on receiving a sweet stimulus, 
there is nothing to be said. The adverb is not compelling 
in its nature. It involves a comment on the action of some- 
one else, a comparison of the effect of the action with a simi- 
lar adjective state. But since it is a comparative comment, 
it lacks the rich immediate content of the adjective. All ad- 
jectives, however, do not express elemental sensitive qualities. 
‘Quick,’ for instance, involves some comparison with other 
things which might be slower or quicker. Yet even here (with 
my own subject at least) the same difference was observed 
in the content which made up the word. Quick was felt in 
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a sharp tension, without involving any purpose of comparison. 
It was solely in terms of herself, she was the standard, and 
there seemed no point in questioning the validity of its use in 
any phrase. With ‘quickly’ the scene changed at once to the 
action of another, that is, part of the experience of the word 
was to point beyond itself to an action, and since her own action 
was never felt in terms of qualitative comment, the action was 
viewed from the outside. There seemed no standard of quick- 
ness here. ‘The immediate content of the idea was very thin, 
as if it reserved itself for some definite standard of comparison. 
This whole adverb experience was more derived in character 
than the adjective, felt in terms of comment on someone’s else 
action, with no given standard. It seemed ‘far away’ in com- 
parison with the adjective, and as if more data in the way 
of a noun of comparison would have to be given, before it 
could arouse a complete significance. 
dverbs of place, here, there, etc., were felt solely in terms 
of tension forward, backward, and so on. These tensions 
could be expressed by action, but with this difference from 
prepositions that with the latter there was no purpose and no 
reference to anything as a standard. They were veritable 
formulae to be applied to anything; while the adverbs of place, 
distinctly referred to the self as the point of reference. The 
preposition expressed an element of relation, where neither 
thing related was involved. With the adverb one side of the 
1elation is expressed, i. e., the subject feels himself as the point 
of reference from which the adverb of place takes its direction. 
It was suggested earlier in the paper that there is a possible 
difference between our reaction to a transitive and an intransi- 
tive verb. ‘That is, if more is involved in responding to one 
than to the other, it would show itself in a difference in the 
rates of introduction into the language. It will be noticed at 
once, that the very essence of an intransitive verb is that its 
associations and its object are involved in the word itself. It 
does not depend on another word to denote the end of its 
action—viz., we cry, walk, talk, swim, play and every one of 
these intransitive verbs stands for a complex of motions, with its 
own end involved in the verb. The verb stands for a complex 
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of associations, just as a concrete noun does, with the added asso- 
ciation of someone being agent in the active process of carrying 
out the end involved. The verb walk means to me the varied 
association images of the mechanism of walking, someone 
doing it and the purpose of getting over the ground. The pur- 
pose is just as much one of the associations as anything else, 
and according as we develop new purposes, as we are doing 
all the time, it is as easy to make a new word to describe the 
process and the means of attaining this purpose as to make con- 
crete nouns. With the transitive verb the end is not an intrinsic 
part of the associative complex. The verbs to cut, lift, say, 
drag, draw, etc., while involving the idea of purposive agency, 
and having as their content distinct localized motor ideas of our 
own or someone’s relation to something else, do not indicate 
what the something is, or why we act upon it. With an intransi- 
tive verb the purpose, the associations—all that goes to make 
up the content is involved in the word itself. It requires noth- 
ing else to fill out the meaning. There is no object to the verb, 
because the object or aim of the action is implied in its very 
essence. The experience .is quite stable. With the transitive 
verb, the tension is localized, and feeling of purpose is there, 
but what purpose? What is the object of the action? From 
the very fact that the object is not involved, there is a great 
possibility of combination of the verb with different objects. 


But since the verb can take any object, it is by itself devoid of 


definite content, and there is a void, an expectant pointing be- 
yond ‘to something which is not there, which gives it a some- 
what less stable character than the intransitive verb. Such a 
verb is more abstract in its character than the intransitive 
verb, though less so than the preposition. ‘That is, the prepo- 
sition expresses the general attitude—elements with no pur- 
posive agency whatever, simply the different possibilities of 
relation between different things. The transitive verb goes 
beyond the prepositions in expressing active specialized purpose, 
but without the object of the purpose stated. It expresses 
some action or intent with regard to something else, though that 
something is unexpressed, and there is therefore a void, a slightly 
unstable character, a potentiality for combination, which leaves 
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the experience somewhat unfinished. In sucha word-experience, 
to be sure,the observer does supply some object. Almost in- 
variably, some associated image supplies an object for the ac- 
tion. But even then it is felt that the wood, for instance, which 
fills out the meaning of cut, is not the only possible object. 
There is a pointing beyond to anything that may be cut, and 
this pointing gives the unfinished character to the verb. With 
the intransitive verb, however, all the necessary associations are 
supplied, there is nothing left tobe said. To walk implies some- 
thing to walk on, the purpose of getting somewhere; indeed, 
everything which is needed to complete the meaning is there. 
No void is left for inquiry as to what we walk with, or on, 
or to, or why we walk at all. Part of the necessary associa- 
tions are solid substance to walk on, two legs at least, pur- 
pose of getting over the ground, etc. The whole word ex- 
perience is stable and finished, while with ‘cut’ the very pos- 
sibility of innumerable objects for the activity, prevents any 
one from completing the meaning with perfect satisfaction, 
and the pointing beyond to other possible objects makes the 
experience less sufficient unto itself. 

Concrete nouns, certain adjectives and intransitive verbs seem 
then to have the most solid self-sufficient basis and are grounded 
in a cluster of associations, no one of which points beyond, but 
each supplies a positive content. Transitive verbs share with 
prepositions the necessity of relation with something else and 
since this object is unknown in both cases, the pointing to an 
absent content leaves the experience unstable. This unstable 
character is, of course, much less evident in the transitive verb 
than in the preposition, but in the one respect of dependence on 
an absent object, they resemble each other. Moreover there 
is a similarity in character between the experience of an ab- 
stract noun and an adjective. Both of them possess the ad- 
jective characteristic of subjective reaction under the influence 
of certain qualities, only in the case of the noun this state of 
mind stands by itself, while in the case of the adjective it 
reaches out to cling to something else. The adjective cannot 
stand wholly alone; one of its associations is the pointing out 
of its application, while the noun has no such out-pointing. 
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It may be seen from this analysis that certain varieties of 
words, although classed in a certain way among the parts of 
speech, bear in their psychological content just as striking a 
similarity to the experience of other parts of speech, as to the 
experiences of those parts of speech among which they are 
classed. It is their use in the sentence that determines this clas- 
sification ultimately. Simply as word-experiences, standing by 
themselves, the present classification is not at all adequate to 
express the shades of difference in our reaction upon them. 
Moreover, there are all grades of meaning which a word may 
have according to the purpose of its use at any one time. If 
the word ‘cat’ is said alone, it has a broader significance than 
when used in a sentence where but one cat is indicated. One 
cannot say that there is a certain breadth of meaning which a 
word always has regardless of the idea which is expressed. 

The different parts of speech vary in this fidelity to their 
whole significance. A preposition always means all that it can 
mean, i. ¢., its meaning consists only in a tension without pur- 
pose and where there is no purpose, there can be no variation. 
Nouns, adjectives, and verbs may have many grades of sig- 
nificance even within one given meaning, according to the pur- 
pose of the conversation, and there is much variation of this 
kind when words in sentences are considered instead of iso- 
lated units. With isolated words, however, every word is con- 
sidered in its broadest sense. 

With these considerations in view, what should we expect 
in the development of language?’ It would seem that in 
course of time new concrete objects would come to our ex- 
perience, therefore, concrete nouns would develop to label 
them. Moreover, new purposive actions dealing with these 
objects would arise, in which the end of the action and the 
appropriate means would be involved. This kind of action is 
represented by intransitive and especially by cognative verbs. 
In proportion as life advances in complexity, actions become 
more complex in their means and in their ends, and to econo- 


* (The references to treatises on language, histories of its development, experi- 
mental investigations of the growth of speech in children, I have grouped 
for greater convenience, in a bibliography at the end of this paper.) 
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mize language we invent a verb to stand for the whole com- 
plicated action, instead of a phrase (viz., to telegraph instead 
of to send a telegram). We should, therefore, expect intran- 
sitive verbs to develop with greater frequency than transitive. 
Since the latter are more simple in content and the object of 
action is not involved, less associations are present, a greater 
number of combinations are possible, and, being more abstract, 
their forms would change less easily. 

After the intransitive verb has been introduced, apparently 
the next step is to make it take an object, and so change it from 
intransitive to transitive. This would arise from the demand 
of making our own action affect another’s—just as we often 
make intransitive verbs take an object in ordinary conversation, 
viz., ‘I'll walk you.’ But it would seem a priori that the log- 
ical mode of entrance would be through the intransitive verb 
stage. 

Since adjectives express the qualities of objects, we should 
expect adjectives with specialized reference to external objects, 
to bear some constant ratio to concrete nouns. That is, as 
new concrete experiences occur, the objects involved must have 
the qualities which make the experiences or the objects different 
from others. The adjectives and nouns must keep pace 
together. [hose adjectives which have the most content in 
themselves and the least pointing to something else, are the 
elemental sense qualities or the simpler reactions and judg- 
ments upon things. These have a very rich eontent, and 
while they still have the function of pointing or belonging to 
something else, they stand alone so well, that one scarcely feels 
any difference in the word experience of warm and warmth, 
blue and blueness. There seems to be no difference except as 
regards use in a sentence. With adjectives, however, that ex- 
press the qualities of other things, not at all their effect on us, 
there is no sensational content whatever. They cannot stand 
alone as word experiences, they simply serve to point to the noun. 
Electric, in its strict, not its figurative sense, means nothing to 
us in itself, it has no content, except as we know its noun. It 
is an abstraction built out of the noun for the purpose of com- 
munication, but has no definite sense content of its own. Since 
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new concrete objects are always coming to our experience, new 
adjectives of this type must always attend them. The con- 
crete noun is the name we give the new object; the adjective 
expresses the quality belonging to or inhering in such a noun. 
It is not an intimate feeling of meaning, it is simply the concrete 
noun experience, only instead of the substantial sufficiency of a 
noun pointing no further than itself, it has the function of refer- 
ring to just this noun. What new adjectives we find we should 
expect to be of this description; the adjective method of stating 
the qualities of a concrete noun. On the other hand, since 
we have no new elemental sensations and no new attitudes, 
and our possible reactions on the outside world are limited, 
we should expect no new adjectives expressing the qualities of 
abstract nouns. In other words, we felt the adjective quality 
of blue and warm, of good and bad, etc., before the abstract 
nouns, which express their essential qualities in noun form. 
Therefore, the type of adjective which leads to an abstract 
noun is more full of content, more primitive and elemental in 
origin and we should expect to change but little. The type 
of adjective which expresses the qualities of a concrete noun, 
must be introduced as often as there is a new concrete object 
in our experience. This points only to the noun, has no 
primitive elemental content, no effective coloring except as it 
borrows from the noun, and we should expect it to vary easily. 

Reasoning in the same fashion for adverbs, it would seem 
the change in them on introduction of new forms would be 
slight: We found that adverbs in general had a derived sig- 
nificance, involving comparative judgment on action and gained 
their definite content from other words, especially adjectives. 
We also reasoned that adjectives expressing qualities of ab- 
stract nouns would not come into the language as did adjectives 
from concrete nouns. Now since an adverb made from a con- 
crete adjective cannot have meaning except in a very figurative 
sense, since many adverbs from abstract quality adjectives can 
only be used figuratively, since in general, adverbs express 
comment on action or their place, and these situations do not 
vary widely, we should expect adverbs to vary but little, less 
than nouns, verbs or adjectives, since new occasions for their 
use would be less likely to arise. 
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Pronouns.—Since their function is to point to any special 
man, woman, or thing in mind, since no other genders can pos- 
sibly arise, since no matter how many different particular people 
or things may be in question at different times, it is the pro- 
noun’s function to point to a particular one at any one time— 
we should expect it never to vary. The fact that they do not 
vary, and that attempts to introduce a new pronoun (much 
needed) to express an indefinite reference to a man or woman, 
have hitherto proved futile, carries out the supposition. If 
the new pronoun could refer to any particular fixed person, it 
would be as easy of introduction as a new.proper name. We 
could ask “Whom do you mean?’ and an answer could be 
given; the pronoun supplied with particular content and after 
a little use, its place in the language be safe. But the indefi- 
nite pronoun, although able to refer to anyone, never can be 
defined in terms of a particular. To say that at different times, 
it means the chair, table, pen, country, creed or principle, and 
yet no one of them means it, requires a long education in the 
use of symbols, and the feeling for such a symbol once acquired 
and the trick of reference learned, we cannot change or adopt 
a new one. Psychologically, its content is simply the state of 
mind of pointing to anything we choose, and any such general 
abstract reference covers the ground so totally that attempts to 
introduce another tool so versatile are without avail. 

The difficulty with the introduction of prepositions was the 
consideration with which we started. Subsequent analysis of 
the prepositional states of mind has shown how, expressing 
as they do the elements of relation with the word in their most 
abstract character, they should not change since new occasions 
for them cannot arise and their meaning is so bound up in 
tensions of the whole organism, that the possibility of varia- 
tion is reduced to a minimum. 

It may be well to emphasize, in closing, that in sentences 
and all higher language structures, we do not have the com- 
plete experience for each word that we do for the same words 
when spoken separately. 

The tendency in all higher word combinations is to tem- 
porarily deprive the words of all associations that do not con- 
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tribute to the meaning of the sentence as a whole. The span 
of attention is limited, and if we had as complete a reaction as 
I have described for each word in a sentence, we should be lost 
in the meaning of the parts before we could combine them in.a 
whole. We do not give equal value to the different parts of 
a sentence, but we dwell on the more important words, while 
those of lesser interest serve, not as independent words, but 
simply as parts of the associative cluster that make up the mean- 
ings of the others. 

The meaning of a word in a sentence varies, and demands 
strictly a change in word-form to express this variation, as one 
or another of its associations or motor reactions is sacrificed 
for the more concise meaning of the sentence. 

The tendency of language development for practical and 
scientific purposes is all in the direction of economizing the sepa- 
rate word-reactions, for the sake of the meaning of the sen- 
tences as wholes. But in these cases, while we get more mean- 
ing from the sentence, than we could from any separate word, 
we are not getting as wide an individual meaning from any 
one word as if we heard it alone. The words limit each other, 
and by their very definiteness cut off the extent of their indi- 
vidual significance. | 

The highest literary style consists of a nice adjustment of 
values, where the words mean all that they possibly can, with- 
out confusing the combined meaning of them all. On the other 
hand, scientific style of expression differs, in that the separate 
words are allowed only as much independent significance as 
is necessary for the sentence to have a meaning. This pre- 
vents any doubleness of interpretation, and more can be crowded 
into a given space. In general, a phrase may became a kind 
of elongated word, and may have meanings in every way 
analogous to word-units as we have studied them. When 
these phrase-experiences are described, however, the analysis 
must fall into the same terms we have used for the word- 
experiences. 

We have chosen to analyze the separate units in the belief 
that the description of these elements contains in essence the 
description of all their combinations. In fact, it is only in sepa- 
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ration that the distinctive framework of the different parts of 
speech is discernible. 

The purpose at the outset of this discussion was to test the 

conclusions arrived at in this analysis, by actual survey of the 
tendencies of language development. What information was 
obtainable on these points bears out strikingly our results. 
The parts of speech were, of course, more or less arbitrarily 
fixed by grammarians,' and in some languages are not fixed 
today, but the same syllable varies in this respect according to 
its position in the sentence. Moreover, the different parts of 
speech are even now in a loose state, one part interchanged 
with another according to the demands of the situation. 
Nevertheless, the parts of speech, as we understand the term, 
express real differentiations in our feeling for words, and these 
differences are traced and explained in many histories of 
language. 

I have grouped the authorities which were consulted on 
the different points in question, under five headings: I., Nature 
of speech; II., Nature of the different parts of speech; IIL., 

Which parts of speech appear first? (a) in the language, (b) 
in childhood; IV., Which parts of speech vary most easily? 
V., Aphasic changes. 

Under I., no page references were possible, but the whole 
discussion (especially of Professor Miller) bears out the state- 2 
ments of the necessity of actual reproduction in some way, of 
the syllable on its own merits, before arriving at the thing 
symbolized; and of the necessity of speech for thought. 

Stout, Romanes and James emphasize the voluntary char- 
acter of speech, Ribot its evolution from gestures, and the 
difference between gestures and the true symbolism. 

Under II., the page references are given for discussion of 
the different parts of speech, and in each case the special form 
indicated. Here the necessity of some general idea in a con- 
crete noun (corresponding to our ‘function binding the dif- 
ferent images’), is emphasized by Leibnitz and Miller; the 
peculiar character of prepositions by Adam Smith, Ribot and 
Bréal, and the universality of the concrete noun, reference a 
*Max Miller, Science of Language, p. 102. | 
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character of pronoun, etc., commented on by the other writers. 
Nouns are discussed with much detail, but the other parts are 
observed and commented upon more as statements of the prob- 
lem, than as offering any explanation. 

In the third section, the different parts of speech are writ- 
ten under the author’s name in the order in which he considers 
them to have developed. The conformity with our results 
is almost uniform. 

Under (a) most writers consider nouns and adjectives to 
have arisen together at the very beginnings of language, with 
some priority given to its concrete noun quality, while Ribot 
considers the adjective quality as primal. In either case ac- 
cording to the example they give, the accord is perfect with 
the present article. If we consider with Ribot abstract or con- 
crete nouns in their aspect of affecting us and bringing about 
some sensation quality or affective judgment, their meaning 
would be to us first in terms of adjectives; whereas, if we re- 
gard them simply as external objects to which an arbitrary 
syllable is applied, they would appear in speech first as con- 
crete substantives. The decision depends on the correct theory 
of language beginnings, but in either case the close union be- 
tween adjective and noun states of mind is emphasized. Bréal 
considers that the first syllables applied to objects had a pro- 
noun rather than a noun significance, though his argument does 
not seem convincing. He agrees with Adam Smith as to the 
priority of intransitive and impersonal verbs over transitive, 
while. Miller does not give a decisive opinion. It will be 
observed that in all cases the adverbs come after the adjective, 
and that prepositions appear last of all. 

Under IIIb are given results of various observations on 
the appearance of new words in the vocabulary of a child. 
In these without exception, nouns appear first and prepositions 
last, although the order of verbs, adjectives and adverbs of 
place is not uniform. (A more complete bibliography of this 
section will be found in Mr. Tracy’s article.) 

There is a separate section for LV., since slightly different 
rules obtain in the order of development of parts of speech 
in the vocabulary of the child or race, than hold in their 
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liability to change. We said that we should expect the parts 
which came latest, thereby representing a higher degree of 
abstraction, would be less likely to change than the others. To 
thoroughly establish this claim, one would have to examine a 
list of words with their dates of entrance into the language and 
see if they follow this order. Such an exhaustive study could 
not be made here, but what testimony we could find in histories 
of English bears out our supposition. The parts of speech 
under each author are given in the order of their liability to 
change, the more variable coming first. Similarly under V., 
the parts of speech are given in the order in which they are 
lost; those that disappear first, head the list. Ribot’s state- 
ment that the particular concrete words disappear first, while 
the more general words as those expressing relation remain; 
also that words disappear in aphasia in inverse order to that 
of their evolution in language, fully accords with our ex- 
pectation. 
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